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Aims to be the exportent of Bible Communism, advocating the 
Keligion: of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Uhurch. {t will, also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
velligenee, and che news of the day. 

It is offered, as the gospel is, without money and without 
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sided by the free coatributions of its friends, and a few remit- 
tances from those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation 
however, is, that the idea of a Fave Dairy Reciciovs Press, as 
the complemvat aud consummation of Free Schools, Free 
Churches, aad Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
come known, and be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
religioaists, aad that tous the Circular, as the embodiment of 
that idea, willdraw to itgelf a volunteer constituency more 
wh ole-earted, for iustauce, thaa that which surrounds the Bi- 
ble Society, aud endows it anaually with a revenue of several 
aundred thousaad dollars. 

Speciabea duasoces wit De forwarded to those requesting 
Maeu., Auy subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
eaould recura as & copy With bis Oame and residence written 
upoa it,4udche ample order, * Discontinue.” 
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WANTED. 

latelligent, reliable, sympathetic, volunteer Cor- 
respondeats, in our own country and every part 
of the world, who will give us early and au- 
theatic information of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof general interest to mankind, and who 
will also furaish us, from time to time, with brief 
aad lucid expositioas of such topics as come within 
their range of thouzit and observation. 


Our Purpose ia the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankint, : aad ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. Lue press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instra.oeatality vf instruction, Therefore religion 
ougot tv lay out its strengta not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Jvucoslism is the superior function of the 
press—oore vifective than bovk-muaking, because 
more consinuvas and universal inits vperation. Ke- 
iigiva vugut, taerefure, to take the lead in Jour- 
aalism. 

4. Lhe Diily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more eifeciive than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more ellvctive than book-mak- 
tag, aod for tuesaumereasvn. Religivn ougut there- 
fore tu asvead fru.a tue pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5d. deueving that what ought to be done can be 
done, tue puvilishers and frieuds of Lhe Circular, 
in the ote of tue Caristian religion, have pur- 
posed aud are expectiag tov institute a Daily Keli- 
gious Press, sv svon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are san in their possession 


The Oarina Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ss. New houso’s 


SUPERIOR STSEL TRAPS, 


watcacied CraveliageBigs, Paln-Leaf 
Ilats, Caps, Satia Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRULT & ORNAMENTAL PXEES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLAN?YS, &c., 
Groon & Presorvea 
FRUICfS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWINS, SADDLERS’, EMBA0IDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
CHE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. 
will receive prompt attention. 


wre wees we rrr ww 


Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A Munual ior the help of those 


wad ssek Gie *aith of che Primitive Church: an 

ostev» volunae of 590 pages.—By J. H. Noyvgs. 

Price, $1,50. 

The Bereameontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Saivation from Sin, The New 
Birth “i+ Second Coming Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relations to the Heavenl$ Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
fensation of Life, &c. Se.—treated strictly according to 
Bible svileaces, but developing many new and interesting 
Sonciusion:.differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wish to understand Biste Cou nism—ites constitu- 
tional basis and prospects of suecess—should acquaint them- 


selves with the contents of this book. 

BIBI.® COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Anant! Reports aal other publications of the 
Onei {x Community and its branches; presenting, 
in -on ection with their History, a summary view 
of: vir ‘Leligious an Social Taeories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fen Jel by J. UW. Nores. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 

F-=e’ Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nishe: ¢> orler; amd any of the .tuve Publications 


may he sent bx mail to all parts of the ccuntry. 





The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures ard produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRALION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPrxIT or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 123 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free cRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. ° 

—-Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASUKES 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kiagdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Dea‘h. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Duily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 

ted: to God. 
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Thoughts on Justification—A 
Letter. 


Oneida Commune, April, 2, 1861. 

Dear Sister N——: You will recol- 
lect having written to me, last fall, some 
of your thoughts on the subject of justifi- 
cation, together with some account of 
your own experience in relation thereto. 
You asked me to let you know what I 
thought of it ; and I own that you had 
a right to expect an earlier reply. Yet 
let me assure you that my delay in an- 
swering you has not been occasioned by 
indifference to the subject, but by other 
causes, an account of which I need not 
now trouble you with. I still feel inter- 
ested, however, in apprehending the true 
Bible doctrine of justification, and will 
endeavor here to give you the substance 
of what I have had in my mind to say 
in reply to your very acceptable letter. 

If, as we believe, it is only in the soil 
of justification that true righteousness 
can grow, it must needs be important 
that we understand how this great bless- 
ing of justification is to be attained. 
But if we receive as truth on this point 
the language of Paul, expressed in vari- 
ous forms, we must certainly conclude 
that justification is received through the 
medium of faith. To refer to a few pas- 
sages : 

In Rom. 5: 1, the apostle says,— 
“Therefore being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God,” &c. Again in 
Gal. 2: 16, he writes, “ We knowing 
that a man is not justified by the works 
of the law, but by the faith of Jesus 
Christ, even we have believed in Jesus 
Christ, that we might be justified by the 
faith of Jesus Christ, and not by the 
works of the law ; for by the works of 
the law shall no flesh be justified. And 
in the 3d chapter of the same epistle, 
after further argument to show that no 
man is justified by the law in the sight 
of God ;” that “ before faith came, we 
were kept under the law, shut up unto 
the fuith which should afterwards be re- 
vealed,” he concludes, ‘‘ Wherefore the 
law was our schoolmaster, unto Christ, 
[or until Christ,] that we might be jus- 
tified by faith..------- For ye are all the 
children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.” 

The testimony of Paul being thus ex- 
plicit, that man can be justified only by 
faith, the inquiry may be made, What 
precisely are we tv understand by the 
words “justify” and “justification,” as 
used by the Apostle in the New Testa- 
ment ? It is certainly desirable that we 
upprehend the true idea intended to be 
conveyed by these terms. We know there 
is a legal sense of. the word justify which 
is common, and which has place some- 
times also in the Seriptures. 
a man, 
formally of guilt, or from the judgment 
due to it—to absolve from condemna- 
tion ; 
treated and reckoned as a righteous man. 
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In this sense, justification seems to be! 
‘own works, this view of justification is 


nearly the same thing as forgiveness, 


‘Now one may receive “ forgiveness of 


sins that are past,” 


To justify 


in this sense, is to acquit him!so by the obedience of one shall many be 


(in a legal sense,) 
without being really made righteous, or 
secure from future transgression. Thus, 
Chris: said to one whom he had healed, 
“Sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
upon thee.” 

But there is another sense in which the 
word justification may be used, (which I 
love to attach to it,) and which seems to 
me to be its radical and primary meaning, 
viz., to make just or righteous. For tho 
lexicographers, in giving the etymology of 
the word justify, tell us that it is from 
the Latin words justus, (just, right,) and 
facio, (to make.) Or if we go to the 
Greek, we have the word dikaios, (just, 
righteous,) from which comes the verb 
dikaioo, which is rendered in English, 
justify. [An argument might be drawn, 
here from the meaning of analogous words;., 
such for instance as purify, (purus and 
facio,) to make pure ; clarify, to make 
clear ; rectify, (rectus and facio,) to make 
right ; vivify, (vivus and facio,) to make 
alive. &c.] 

Let us now look again at some of the 
passages in which the word justify, occurs, 
and give to it the meaning last above 
mentiouved, viz., to make just or righteous. 
—comparing also other passages. Take 
for instance the words already quoted: 
from the 5th chap. of Romans: “ There- 
fore being justified, (made just or right- 
eous) by faith, we have peace with God.” 
(Compare Isa. 32: 17. “The work. of 
righteousness shall be peace ; and the ef: 
fect of righteousness, quietness and assur- 
ance forever.” Is not this justification ?). 
This meaning of the word justify, appears 
still more applicable in the 9th verse of 
the same chapter, (Rom. 5,) where justi- 
fication is ascribed to the blood of Christ, 
thus: “Much more then, being now 
justified by his blood, we shall be saved 
from wrath through him.” Compare with 
this, other passages that speak of the 
effect of the blood of Christ as applied to 
believers: e. g., ““How much. more shall 
the blood of Christ . purge your 
escience from dead works. to serve the 
living God.” Heb 9: 14. “The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” 
Jno.1: 19. “Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood,” 
&c. Rev. 1:5. To be justified, then, by 
the blood of Christ can be nothing less, it 
would seem, than to be made righteous. 
But, to quote again, from the 5th. of Ro- 
mans: In the 18th verse the apostle says, 
“As by the offense of.one, judgment came 
upon all men, to condemnation : even so 
by the righteousness of one the free gift 
came upon all men unto justification of 
life.” And in the next verse he evidently 
intends to affirm and further explain the 
same doctrine, thus: ‘“ For as by one 
mar’s disobedience many were made sin- 
ners, fall thus came into eondemnation)} 


made righteous.” { i. e. justified. } 
To those who have truly seen the hate- 





to place him in a condition to-be | 
‘after righteousness while they feel also 


fulness of sin, and who hunger and thirst 
their utter inability to attain it by their 


cheering and satisfactory. They cannot 
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be satisfied with that justification which 
would only absolve them from the penalty 
of sin, by having Christ’s righteousness 
imputed to them: they want to have the 
consciousness that they are really cleansed 
from sin, and that Christ’s righteousness 
is dmplanted in them—remembering al- 
ways that this is God’s free gift in Christ ; 
for so, as we have seen, the apostle calls 
it, saying also in another verse—“ If by 
one man’s offence death reigned by one ; 
much more they who receive abundance 
of grace, and of the gift of righteousness, 
shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.” 
I know it is written, that “ Abraham 
believed God, and it was imputed to him 
for righteousness ;” and that it is further 
written that “ it shall be imputed to us 
also, if we believe on him that raised up 
Jesus our Lord from the dead.” But why 
is faith imputed for righteousness ? Is 
it not because faith is the germ or root of 
righteousness ?—and because where the 


faith of Christ is implanted in the heart,| _ 


there Christ’s righteousness will surely 


grow ? I believe, with you, that to those | — 


who have sincerely believed the written 
word of God, and so believing, have con- 
fessed Christ, ashe is revealed in the 
word, a consciousness of justification will 
be given, as they are able to bear it.— 
But my sheet is full. I hope you will 
feel free to write again on any subject 
that interests your heart. 
Yours for true justification, 


J. L, 8. 





There is a way in which things may be 
made to appear and disappear, without 
changing the position or state of either 
the party which sees, or the objects which 
are seen ; and that is, by a change in 
the light. Certain things can be seen by 
one light, that are not visible by another ; 
many things can be seen by sunlight, 
that cannot be seen by moonlight, and 
it is probable there are many things, 
which cannot be seen by sunlight, that 
might be discerned by a stronger light.— 
John said ot the holy city, that it has no 
need of the sun, nor of the moon, tor “ the 
glory of God did lighten it.” 

The difference between the light of God 
and that of the sun, is, that the sunlight 
is fixed—it has no will of its own, and 
<loes not discriminate in its shining ; but 
the Lord has an intelligent will, and casts 
his light where he pleases, and withdraws 
it when he pleases. He can govern its 
direction as well as its intensity. Paul 
saw Christ suddenly stand before him, 
in @ beam of this superior kind of light ; 
which he described as “ above the bright- 
ness of the sun.” The sun may be com- 
pared to a gas-light, which is a fixture, 
and shines where it is set ; the light of 
fod is more like a candle, which can be 
carried about ; it is a voluntary light—it 
does not shine by any fixed law, but has 
an intelligent power of distribution. 

There is doubtless a light which would 
discover sowls to us; but that light is 
under the voluntary control of God, and 
cannot be got at in any scientific way. 
We cannot see it because we choose to. 

If we are permitted to see that light, 
it will be because we please God. 

John says that when he saw the visions 
of Revelations, “he was in the Spirit on 
the Lord’s day,” or as it should read “ in 
the Lord’s day.” This phrase is com- 


monly applied to the Sabbath; but the 





probable meaning of John was, that he 
saw what he saw in the Lord’s light, or 
the Lord’s sunshine. A _ peculiar light 
was cast upon him, which discovered to 
him all that God was pleased to have 
him see and record. 

This same light, which is the secret of 
all visions, also shines on our minds and 
hearts in the discovery of all spiritual 
truth. God wisely sheds that light on 
things most important to us first ; 
i. e., on the Bible and inner truth ; but 
the same light will at length show us 
spiritual beings and scenery. As far as 
we discover truth, we are in possession 
of this light. It is good that the best 
light in the universe, is not a fixed light 
that shines on every thing, but is com- 
manded, directed, and distributed, by 
the all-wise God. 
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ONEIDA, APRIL 25, 1861. 





Events of the Week. 





It would be impossible in our limited space 
to give the readers of the Circular a detailed 
account of the events of the past weck. Nor 
is it necessary, for most of them have probably 
learned them through other channels. Proba- 
bly never before in the history of the world, 
has there been so rapid and wonderful a move- 
ment of the popular masses as has taken place 
in the Northern states since the news of the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter. Up to that 
moment, the North was divided and there was 
a large party of sympathizers with the Seces- 
sionists in the Free States. But the deliberate 
attack of the Pro-Slavery army on Major An- 
derson and his garrison, at a time when his 
provisions were exhausted, thus inaugurating 
a war against the Government, and the mani- 
fest purpose of the traitors to overthrow the 
Government if possible, have united the North 
as one man, and the country rings from Maine 
to Kansas, and from Canada to the Ohio and 
Potomac with the march of armies, and the 
preparations fur war. The day of a peaceable 
settlement between the North and South has 
passed and now comes the stern conflict of the 
battlefield. 

Immediately upon the news of the fall of 
Fort Sumter came the President’s proclama- 
tion calling for 75,000 volunteers, which every- 
where in the Free States was met with an in- 
stant response. Then came the call of the 
Secretary of War for the dispatch of troops to 
Washington to defend the Capital and the Gov- 
ernment against the threatened attack of the 
Rebels. There was rapid mustering of regi- 
ments, and their departure for the Capital. 
First to move were a regiment from Massa- 
chusetts and a Pennsylvania regiment, to be 
rapidly followed by others from New England, 
New York and Pennsylvania. On the arrival 
of the seventh Massachusetts regiment in Balt- 
imore, in passing through the city it was at- 
tacked by a mob of Secessionists, with stones 
and brick-bats, killing severa) and wounding 
others. The mob, after great forbearance on 
the part of the troops, was finally fired upon, 
and a number were killed and wounded. The 
regiment at length got throug! the city, and 
departed on the cars for Washington. A reg- 
iment of Pennsylvania troops which reached 
Baltimore just after the Massachusetts troops, 
being unarmed, was sent back to Philadelphia 
for arms and reinforcements, not however, 
without the loss of several wounded. ‘This 
attack by the mob was perfectly wanton and 
murderous, and illustrates the spirit that per- 
vades the whole South in the rebel circles. A 
large proportion of the Massachusetts troops 
were without arms. They behaved however 
with great coolness and bravery, and refrained 





from firing ov the mob under the most provok- 
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ing circumstances, until ordered. It is men- 
tioned as aremarkable coincidence that this af- 
fair occurred on the anniversary of the Battle 
of Lexington, eighty-six years ago. 

Immediately upon these events the bridges 
on the two railroads leading into Baltimore 
from the North were destroyed, thus prevent- 
ing further transport of troops through the 
city for the present. The telegraph wires have 
been cut, so that communication with Wash- 
ington either by railroad or telegraph is cut 
off. Troops are being rapidly sent forward, 
however, by steamers from New-York, and by 
railroad to Havre de Grace at the head of 
Chesapeake Bay, thence by steamers to Annap- 
olis, and from there by railroad to Washington. 
By the end of this week there will probably 
be fifteen thousand troops in Washington, a 
force which it is thought will be able to repel 
any attack. 

In the mean time Virginia has virtually se- 
ceded, and Maryland appears on the brink of 
a similar movement. Both states are repre- 
sented as wild with excitement. Fifteen hun- 
dred Virginia troops have taken possession of 
Harper’s Ferry, and thus have command of the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad. Before accom- 
plishing this, however, the small company of 
Federal troops at the Arsenal at Harper’s Fer- 
ry destroyed some 16,000 stand of arms, and 
(ffected their escape with the loss of one or 
two of their number killed. The South have 
thus secured a point from which they can oper- 
ate to the north of Washington and communi- 
cate with Maryland and Baltimore. 


The two points .of the most strategetical im- 
portance, ard which the Government is bending 
its energies to hold, at the present hour, are the 
city of Washington and Fortress Monroe at 
the entrance of Norfolk Harbor. At last ac- 
counts the latter had been reinforced, and the 
number of troops at Washington on Sunday 
last is variously stated at from 5,000 to 
8,000. Several northern regiments are at 
Annapolis en route for Washington, which is 
the. only city from which Washington can now 
be approached by railroad. 

Such are the main points in addition to those 
mentioned in other columns, of the news of the 
last week. 

Southern Privateers, 

Jefferson Davis, as President of the Confede- 
rate States, has issued a proclamation, in reply to 
that of President Lincvln, inviting all persons de- 
siring to do so, to apply to the Confederate Gov- 
ernment for letters of marque and reprisal, and 
to fit out privateers to cruise against the commerce 
of the United States. This is simply the inaugu- 
ration of Piracy. 

Art. 1, sec. 10, of the Constitution, declares: 
“No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation, or grant Jetters of marque and re- 
prisal ;” and by the act of Congress passed April 
30, 1790, sec. 9, it is declared that ‘‘if any citizen 
shall commit an act of hostility against the United 
States, or any citizen thereof, upon the high scas, 
under color of any commission from any foreign 
prince or state, or on pretense of any authority 
from any person, such offender shall be adjudged 
to be a pirate, felon and robber, and on being con- 
victed thereof shall suffer death.” 

“Nor,” in the words of the Worl, “ can Mr. 
Davis evade this provision by granting his licen- 
ses to citizens of foreign countries ; for the several 
treatics between the United States and France, 
Holland, Sweden, Prussia, Great Britain, Spain, 
Colombia, Brazil, Chili, Equador, and other pow- 
ers, declare that no subject or citizen of either 
nation shall accept a commission or letter of 
marque to assist an enemy in hostilities against 
the other, under pain of being treated as a pi- 
rate.” 

It is difficult to conceive of a more extreme 
measure of folly, or one more illustrative of the 
utterly reprobate spirit of the Southern Conspiracy 
than this. It at one stroke sanctions a system of 
murder and robbery in its most revolting form, 
severs the last links of sympathy which Northern 
merchants may have had with the Slaveholders, 
making of the whole commercial class an enemy 
which will rest not till the whole compact of 
Southern robbers is swept from the earth. 


The New-York Chamber of Commerce, 


The Chamber of Commerce of New York gave 
its hearty endorsement of the Government, by 
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the largest meeting of its members which has 
been held for years. Nearly all of the heaviest 
firms were represented, and the speakers em- 
braced Breckinridge Democrats, Douglas Demo. 
crats, Bell men and Republicans. The resolu- 
tions were adopted with perfect unanimity.— 
They reccommend a prompt support by men and 
means, and a blockade of all the Southern ports 
in view of the piratical proclamation of Jeff. Da- 
vis, and a vigorous prosecution of the war. It 
being announced that several of the regiments 
needed assistance to enable them to leave, on mo- 
tion, a Committee was appointed to receive dona. 
tions, and in ten minutes the subscription had 
reached over $21,000. What was still more im- 
portant was the appointment of a large Commit- 
tee of the most influential capitalists to use their 
exertions to secure an immediate taking of the 
$9,000,000 remaining of the Government loan. 
Evacuation of Fort Sumter. 

All doubt as to the evacuation of Fort Sumter 
and uncertainty as to the character of the conflict 
in Charleston Harbor, were ended by the arrival, 
on the 18th inst., of Major Anderson and his men, 
at New-York, on board the Steamer Baltic. The 
provisions of the fort were entirely exhausted 
except alittle pork. They fought thirty-six hours 
after eating their last biscuit, and when- almost 
completely exhausted with fatigue and hunger, 
and heat and smoke, with nearly all available 
ammunition used up, they evacuated the fort, 
dictating their own terms. The terms of evacua- 
tion were that the garrison should take all its in- 
dividual and company property, that they should 
march out with their side and other arms with all 
the honors of war, in their own way and at their 
own time; that they should salute their flag, and 
take it withthem. The enemy agreed to furnish 
transports, us Major Anderson might select, to any 
part of the country, either by land or water.— 
These terms were agreed to on the afternoon of 
the 13th. The next day the garrison was con- 
veyed on board the steamer Isabel. On the 15th, 
they were transferred to the Baltic which sailed 
on the 16th for New-York. 

The fleet which was dispatched with provisions 
for the fort was off the Harbor during the bom- 
bardment, but were unable to render any assist- 
ance, though it is stated that if Major Anderson 
had not agreed to evacuate the fort on the 13th 
an attempt would have been made during the 
night to run in a vessel with provisions. 


Support of the Government. 

There appears to be a wonderful enthusiasm un 
the part of all classes to support the government 
in the great conflict for liberty and mght. Men 
and means are placed at its disposal with unpar- 
alleled patriotism. Many interesting instances 
might be mentioned. Among others it is stated 
that Wm. B. Astor of New York offers to give 
the Government $4,000,000, and to loan it $10, 
000,000, more. 

Europe. 

The late news from Europe is of a somewhat 
warlike character. Affairs there at least wear » 
very unsettled aspect. Hungary is deeply agita- 
ted,and seems moving gradually forward to a coi- 
lision with the Austrian Government. Italy is 
making extensive military preparations, while in 
France there appear new warlike preparations. 
We can hardly credit the report, however, that in 
case of war, France had secured the support of 
Russia, and Austria that of England. Victor 
Emanuel has been proclaimed and recognized a# 
King of Italy, and Rome will probably soon be 
the Capital of the new Kingdom. 





Notes of Passing Topics. 
.... It is thought the peach crop in New Jer- 
sey this year, will come up to a full yield. 


...-Geo. F, Train of Boston, opened the first 
street railway in London on the 23d of last month. 
It runs one mile from Hyde Park to the Uxbridge 
road. 

...-A daily paper says, “ The individual who 
is so devoid of good breeding as to audibly whis- 
per during the performance of an opera or play, 
may be classed in the same category with the 
inap who smokes 1n an omnibus.” 

The writer who penned this for a new doctrine 
will find that he and Ecclesiastes were of the 
same opinion: 

‘* Speak, but with sound judgment; and hinder 
not music. 

Pour not out words when there is a musician’” 

— Home Journal. 

.,--[t is stated that within the past two dayr 
over three hundred negroes have passsed through 
Detroit on their way from Chicago to Canada. 
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...-The Vatican contains 100,000 printed 
books and 20,000 MSS, 2,300 of which are ori- 
ental; also a museum of medallions and other 
antiquities. The Casanatensian library consists 
of about 120,000 volumes of MSS., some of which 
are of greai value. The Angelica library contains 
148,725 volumes, and the Aracaelitana is also 
richly stored; the Barberina has 60,000 printed 
works, 10,000 MSS., and the original autographs, 
of Tasso and Petrarch. The Corsinina library 
consisting of an immense mass of books, is the 
best in Rome or Europe for its collection of rare 
prints, engravings, and the editions of works of 
the thirteenth century. The Chigian and the 
Vallicellian are both rich in books and MSS. In 
all the convents there are large libraries, but both 
in these and the others above named, there is a 
dearth of modern books, especially of those that 
treat of social sciences. As far as the cause of 
superior instruction is concerned, the deficiency 
is very great, but as regards ancient works, the 
libraries contain treasures with which those of 
no other city can compete. 

.... Telegraphs begin to be looked upon as the 
ruin of military strategy, and with their ase, Ko- 
nig, a German authority, says it is impossible to 
exercise real generalship. Under our own obser- 
vation we know that a telegraphic dispatch pre- 
yented the Star of the West from reinforcing Fort 
Sumter.— Eve. Post. 

.... The action of a locomotive causes an end 
pressure on each rail it is passing, of from one 
thousand to five thousand pounds, according to 
the tractive power exerted. 

...-A correspondent of the Evening Post at 
Bangkok, Siam writes under date of Feb. 7, that 
the news of the election of Lincoln had reached 
them three weeks before. The King was prepar- 
ing a letter to the President. Accompanying tho 
letter was a renewal of the subscriptions to the 
Evening Post of the two Kings of Siam, one of 
the chief Princes of the Kingdom, and the Prime 
Minister. 

...-News has been received of the German 
traveler Vogel, who has been long missing. He 
is understood to be a prisoner in the Wadai at 
Wara, Africa, and great efforts are being made to 
procure his release. 

...-Baron Hochbein of Prussia has gone up 
the Nile to explore its sources, with six scientific 
personages and thirty attendants. He also pro- 
poses to visit Soudan, where no European travel- 
ers have been.— Eve. Post. 

.... Statistics of the Syrian massacres shows 
that 16,000 Christians were killed, and 3,000 wo- 
men and young girls sold ivto Turkish harems. 

.... Joseph T. Buckingham, the oldest editor 
in the United States, and one of the most promi- 
nent and influential citizens of Massachusetts, 
died at Boston recently, at the age of 84. 

.... The London Times says that England 
would have undergone a twenty years war and 
could have afforded it, rather than surrender the 
fugitive Slave Anderson, whose extradition from 
Canada, was demanded by Missouri. 

..--Mr. Dallas, who succeeded Gov. Duuglas 
in the command of the Hudson’s Bay Co’s. estab- 
lishment at Vancouver's Island, has been appoint- 
ed Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Ter- 
ritory, in place of the late Sir Geo. Simpsvn. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday Evening, April, 10. 
SOCIAL DISCUSSION. 

N.—There is no reasun why we should not be as 
free to change, to move in some new course of 
things, to advance into new progress, as we 
were when we first made our departure from the 
fashion of the world. The history of our course 
shows a movement something like that which is 
seen in,the history of Christianity, and which 
may be summed up ina few words as follows: 
The present state of christendom is not simply 
the effect of Christianity; it does not purely 
represent the Christian religion. It is the re- 
sult of two forces—Christianity on the one hand 
and the tradition anc selfishness ofa pagan world on 
the other. These two forces have met, and their 
combined production is what we see—a state that 
dovs not represent the whole of either of them.— 
On the one hand it is not fair to Christianity to 
point to the world as it is and say, Behold 
Christianity in its final result; and on the other 
hand no fanatic can say that there is no Christian- 
ity in the world. Christ’s influence and doctrines 
have struck the world, and produced an effect upon 
it—an effect however that. is partially modified 
by the presence of a counteracting agency. 





forces in different directions strike the same 
body, that body will move off not in the direction 
of either of them, but in a middle course determined 
by the relative power of the two impelling forces. 
Its movement will be governed not by their single 
but by their combined action. So it is with the 
world ; the two forces of Christianity and selfish- 
ness produce an effect that is not entirely ina 
line with either, but is a modification of both. 


To apply the illustration to the condition and 
progress of the Community, I should say the pres- 
ent state of our movement is the result not of the 
Social Theory alone, but of that theory on the one 
hand, and the selfishness of the world and its 
principles, and education, on the other. The two 
forces have met in our body, and have sent it in 
the direction it has taken, which is evidently in 
some respects a compromise between the strict 
lines of both. While it is not proper therefore, 
to think of our social state as exhibiting the ripe 
unimpeded fruits of Communism, neither is it just 
to say that our Social Theory has had no effect.— 
It has had effect, and it is imperfect only so far 
as it has been embarrassed by the operation of a 
counteracting force, tending to deflect us from the 
line of our direction, and which accounts for pre- 
cisely the results which exist. 

One fundamental priaciple of our theory, for 
instance, is the separation of the social from the 
propagative in the relation of the sexes. What 
has been the history and result of that doctrine 
among us? One would say, Here we are, ready 
to present the results of that principle in our his- 
tory ; another would perhaps say, that doctrine 
has had little or no effect. 1 maintain that neither 
of these positions is correct. On the one hand, 
all our previous education and habits have striven 
against our theory and doctrine, and have modi- 
fied the result of that theory somewhat, on the 
other hand, that theory has had influence over us 
to a very great extent—has made improvements 
among us, and largely controlled our experience. 

Again, the doctrine of Free Love, as we hold it, 
manifests itself in the first place in displacing 
the exclusive spirit of the taarriage system. That 
theory, however, has been at work not alone, but 
in combination with a disturbing influence from 
the fashion of the world, that has thus allowed it 
but a disputed action. Hence while we have 
effectually turned away from the world’s institu- 
tions, and have eet our faces toward the promised 
land, there is yet a liability to what may be called 
a secondary form of the marriage spirit, manifes- 
ted in the partialities of tov special friendship, 
whick may doubtless be traced to the compound 
action under which our development has taken 
place. . 

Once more, the principle of ascending fellowship, 

is that which we have adopted to direct the re- 
construction of society upon the new basis, and 
refers to the mingling of the younger classes with 
the older, the immature with the spiritual. The 
practice of separating these parties, allowing chil- 
dren to class with children and youth with youth 
exclusively, is injurious tw all; it leaves society 
to burn at one extreme and to freeze at the other. 
Our principle has sought to establish circulation 
through the whole society, with a view to modify- 
ing the experience of one class with wisdom, and 
promoting geniality in the other. Now while we 
have to acknowledge that the present state of the 
Community is not an entirely fair manifestation 
of our theory on this point, on the other hand, I 
assert that our course has been modified, and the 
constitution of our society has been greatly 
changed by the forcos of that theory. 
I now ask the Community to consider them- 
selves open as at the beginning, to take a renewed 
impulse in the original direction and from the 
original force. If in a caxe of compound action, 
one of the forces retains only its first impulse, 
while the other 1s continually renewed, the final 
result will be to carry the body acted upon in the 
direction of the latter. So if we open our hearts 
to the Primitive Church we may expect a renewed 
impulse. Their minds are not charged—their 
forces are not weakened. They are prepared 
doubtless, to repeat and extend all the impres- 
sions of truth that we have ever had, and to drive 
us by the force of their living magnetism into new 
channels of experience. If we remain as free to 
change as we were twelve years ago, the next 
twelve years will bring us much nearer to the 
perfected life of Christ and Communism than we 
are now. 





Gop’s Pian or Your Lire.—Never com- 
plain of your birth; your employment, your 
hardships ; never fancy that you could be some- 





It is alaw of mechanical force, that if two 


thing, if you only had a different lot and sphere 





THE CIRCULAR. 
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assigned you. God understands his own plar,| And for good deeds and kindly, and only fear the 
and he knows what you want a great deal bet- wrong. 


ter than you do. The very things that you 
most deprecate as fatal limitations or obstruc- 
tions, are probably what you most want 

What you call hindrances, obstacles, discour- 
agements, are probably God’s opportunities ; 
and it is nothing new that the patient should 
dislike his medicines, or any certain proof that 
they are poisons. No! a truce to all such im- 
patience. Choke that envy which gnaws at 
your heart because you are notin the same 
lot with others; bring down your soul, or rath- 
er bring it up to receive Giod’s will, and do his 
work, in your lot, in your sphere, under your 
cloud of obscurity, against your temptations, 
and then you shall find that your condition is 
never opposed to your good, but consistent with 
it.— Dr, Bushnell. 





HOW THE RHINEGRAVE EVIL-ENTREATED 
THE STRANGER, AND WHAT FOLLOWED 
THEREAFTER.™ 

A BALLAD. 

It was in mild September, the gossamer it lay 

In the air, « thread of silver, then billow-like, away, 

It floated o’er the river that scarcely bent the reed, 

Where violet saffron-blossoms made purple all the 

mead. 


The Rhinegrave with his nobles, through the castle- 
gate they went, 

On joyance and on pastime their listless minds were 
bent, 

They talked of the fields and forests they were wont 
to wander through, 

And the heron from the waters that soared to the 
sky so blue. 


‘“« But who,” then cried the Rhinegrave, with won_ 
der in his eyes, 

‘Are they who journey yonder in sceming stran- 
ger-guise 2” 

Then, turning to his pages, ‘‘ Haste, one of ye,” 


said he, 

** And ask of them what manner of men and whence 
they be.” 

Then, at his lordly bidding, the strangers forward 
came, 

In front of them, their spokesman, trode one of good- 
ly frame 

And of right noble presence, but neither bent the 
knee, 

Nor yet before the Rhinegrave his head uncovered 
he. 

‘*Our home,” he said, ‘‘is England. We thither 
wend again 


Through the nether lands that border upon the 
« Northern Main, 
And to the German countries, in the name of God 
our Lord, 
We bear the glad evangel of the everlasting Word.’> 


** But why,” then cried a courtier, “ still covered 
do ye stand 

In the presence of these nobles and the Lord of all 
the land? 

And know ye not to princes e’en the boor, though 
dull and rude, 

Will doff his cap as surely as they of gentle blood ?” 


Then said this English Saxon, with countenance se- 
rene, 

With voice all mild and gentle, and an unaltered 
mien, 

‘*Of naught that is unseemly in our bearing here 
we wot. 

And of any word ungentle we have uttered kuow we 
not. 


‘*Men bend the kne® sto princes—we yield not in 
this thing, 
In the fair land of our fathers e’en to our Lord the 


king ; 

All men are of one brotherhood—we bare our beads 
alone 

To Him who rules all nations from an eternal 
throne.” 


‘* These,” quoth the Rhinegrave quickly, ‘are of 
the Quaker herd, 

Who lead astray the rabble with stubborn deed and 
word, 

And teach that from the people all power and glory 
springs 

That nerves the arms of princes and crowns the 
brows of kings.” 


Replied the Angle calmly, with mildness in his eye, 

With heart all sweet and humble, yet with a spirit 
high, 

‘For righteousness and justice we would be bold 
and strong, 


* The facts on which this ballad is founded may be gleaned 
from Penn’s “ Travels in Germany and Holland."’ Pennsyl- 
vania enjoys the undoubted honor of being the first of the 
Colonies in every early movement for the overthrow of Slavery. 
As far back as 1712, William Southeby petitioned the Assembly 
for its total abolition, the first petition of the kind ever present- 
ed to a Colonial Legislature ; and Ralph Sordiford set the first 
example of voluntary emancipation in 1733. The Germans 
declared their conviction of the injustice of human bondege as 





early as 1688 ; and it is well known that Pennsylvania abol- 


‘* For on the people’s blindness our souls have looked 
in ruth,— 

We bear to all a message of righteousness and truth ; 

We bring good tidings only, to thee and unto thine. 

And bear ye loving kindness, O Lord of Falkenstein.” 


But his men at arms the Rhinegrave he called unto 
him then 

And said, ‘‘ From out my borders see that ye hale 
these men.” 

And with the surly soldier the Angle went away, 

And the lordling ot the Rhineland he had his will 
that day. 


But the seeds of the English Saxon within the land 
had sown, 

Not all on ground so barren his generous hand had 
strown, 

In palace and in cottage there were whose hearts 

received 

The words of truth and justice which all their souls 

believed. 


And they nursed the sacred fire, while in his father- 
land 

For the rights of men’s great brotherhood again did 
the Angle stand, 

With great Sydney ’gainst the tyrants who sought. 
with haughty sway, 

To lord it o’er the lowly in England’s evil day. 


And ina day of danger, of great and bitter stress, 

They left the dales of England, for the distant wil- 
derness, 

To lay the broad foundations of a great Commonweal __ 

Where Right should not be trampled ’neath Oppres- 
sion’s iron heel. 


In his brave bark all boldly he launched a goodly 
freight— 

None other than the fortunes of a most noble State ; 

And o’er the sounding ocean, ’mid storm and foam 
it passed, 

Till on the Arasapha the Welcome slept at last. 


And out of the sunay Rhineland, forth from the 
castle-heart, 

From the echoing Rock of Lurley, from cloistered 
Nonnenworth, 

And from idyllian valleys where the smoke-wreath 
rises through 

The apple orchards, melting in a sky of softer blue. 


From many a peaceful hamlet from many a lowly cot. 
Came they who the Angle’s lessons had never yet 
forgot ; 
And to the blue-eyed German, within that distant 
7 land, 
In love his English brother stretched forth the 
friendly hand. 


Where Conowingo’s waters through dales of quiet fiow 
And in the mighty shadow of sylvan Pokono, 

And by the Susquehanna, on sweet Wyoming’s breast 
And beautiful Ohio that seeks the golden West. 


Not without tears of sorrow they reared the peaceful 
home, 

Of sorrow for the fatherland beyond the blue sea’s 
foam ; 

And having compassed freedom for them and theirs. 
they gave 

The boon to the bondman--first to rend the fetter 
of the slave ! rene 


Then let us sing the Saxon who launched the Wel. 
come’s keel, 

And laid the broad foundations of our dear old Com- 
monweal, 

And the blue-eyed German with him who sougbt 
our peaceful shore, 

To light the fires of Freedom we will guard forever- 
more! 

G. W. Howanp. 
Chester Co., Pa., April, 1861. 





The Building for the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862. 
From the London Review and Iléustrated News. 





The design of the new building has been pre- 
pared by Capt. Fowke, R. E; the contracts taken 
by Messrs. Kalk & Lucas, and the ground at 
South Kensington broken into for the fuundations 
of the new buildings. 

Its site is on part of the ground belonging w 
the commisvioners of the exhibition of 1851, ex- 
tending from the new gardens of the Horticultu- 
ral Society to the Cromwell] road, north and 
south, and bounded on the east and west by Al- 
bert road and Exhibition road, running at mght 
angles to the latter. The principal front will be 
in the Cromwell road; and there will be a con- 
nection with the Iorticultural Society's gardens 
in the rear. The dimensions of the building will 
be considerably more, very nearly double, than 
those of the exhibition building of 1851. The 
total length, externally, of the building of 185i 
was 1,851 feet; its width, 400 feet. The di- 
mensions of the building of 1862 are 1,200 feet 
in length by 700 in width, exclusive of the space 
set apart for agricultural implements, which wil! 
be about 1000 feet long by 220 broad. The tota! 





ished the institution even before Maesachusette. 


area covered by the bmlding in 1851 was 772 
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Hh against 1,300,000 square feet by that of 
62. 

The building will be erected after the designs 
of Capt. Fowke, R. E., and will differ in external 
aspect and internal arrangement materially from 
that of 1851, since reproduced, with modifications 
at Sydenham. ‘he most remarkable circumstance 
of difference between them will be in the aban- 
donment of glass as the staple of the building; 
this material being only resorted to for the pur- 
pose of lighting. It was a courageous act on the 
part of the commissioners to repudiate a novelty 
in structural arrangement which had received 
such eclat from the brilliant success which at- 
tended its experimental adoption in 1851; but 
we believe that the experience both of that 
memorable year, and since obtained;-has proved 
that gluss and iron are materials not to be  e- 
pended upon for architectural purposes, as regards 
the permanent resistance of the inclemencies of 
weather ; whilst as regards the regulation of the 
lighting of a building they are intractable, ren- 
dering the aduption of endless contrivances to 
obtain shade necessary for the most ordinary 
purposes, and no amount of contrivance effectual 
where pictures are concerned. In external as- 
pects it cannot be expected to have the gossamer 
lightness of the palace of 1851, but we are as- 
sured that internally, whilst the provoking glare 
which habitually pervaded that fairy-like struc- 
ture, calling into requisition an endless amount 
of screening, will be avoided, the body of light 
obtained will be ample to give effect to the build- 
ing and its various contents. 

The general arrangement of the main building 
includes galleries for the fine arts department, 
which will occupy the main frontage, and cum- 
partments for the various branches of the indus- 
trial arts which will fill in the rear and side por- 
tions of the block. Behind these again, but sep- 
arated from the main building. will be an “ annex” 
for machinery in motion. This separation of ac- 
tive machinery from the mere results of machin- 
ery and art was resolved on in order to avoid the 
unpleasant tremulous motion, as well as the no 
less disagreeable smell of machine oil, which was 
found more or less to pervade the building in 
1851. The avoidanee of danger from fire. and of 
accidents from the explosions and bursting of 
machinery, may also have entered into consider- 
ation when adopting it. 

The details of the dispositions of the interior 
are of course, at present very far from complete. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves for the pres- 
ent to the plan of the principal front, and the 
nave and transepts, as connected with it. The 
front of the building in Cromwell road will be 
1,200 feet in length. The first compartment in 
the front portion of the building will be, as already 
stated, occupied by the picture galleries, two in 
number. The one in front will be, 1,153 feet long 
and 55 feet wide, and this was originally ‘ntended 
to be the only space allotted to pictures; but, 
comparatively recently, it has been decided to 
take a slice of the main building adjoining, of 55 
feet in width, and 800 feet in length. This will 
give a total length of 1,953 feet, or more than a 
third of a mile, appropriated to pictures. These 
galleries will be lighted by a clerestury in the 
roof. As great hight is not required, nor even 
desirable for the exhibition of pictures, 35 feet 
has been fixed as the hight of the compartment 
allotted to them; and the basement of this portion 
of the building will be set apart for the exhibition 
of carriages and road vehicles of all kinds. This 

rtion of the building will be constructed of 

rick, with a wall thickness of about two feet. 

Parallel with the picture galleries, and at a dis- 
tance of 300 feet in their rear, will be the nave, 
which will be 80 feet in width, and of similar 
length to the principal picture gallery—1,153.— 
The nave of the Hyde Park building was 72 fect 
wide, and 1,848 feet, or, with additions of three 
feet for a porch at one end, 1,851 feet long (an ar- 
rangement adopted in commemoration of the year 
in which it existed.) It will consequently appear 
that the nave of the forthcoming building will be 
eight feet, or one ninth wider, and 698 feet, or 
considerably more than one third shorter than 
that in Hyde Park. But this is not the only dif- 
ference in the proportions of the two naves: that 
of Hyde park was 72 feet high (the transept being 
108 feet high) whilst in the building of 1862 it 
will be 100 feet high. 


The nave will be crossed at its extremities by 
two transepts, each 700 fect in length by 85 feet 
in width, and 100 feet in hight, resembling the 
nave in these two last respects. At the points of 
their intersection with the nave there will be two 
polygonal or octagonal halls, 135 feet in diameter, 
which will be surmounted by a glass dome 200 
feet in hight internally, and 250 feet externally, 
measuring to the top of the pinnacle. These will 
be the widest domes ever built, that of St. Paul’s 
being only 108 feet in diameter at the base, and 
that of St Peter's at Rome 139 feet. The floors of 
these dome-covered halls will be raised somewhat 
above the floors of the rest of the naves and tran- 
septs, and will consequently afford an opportunity 
of taking in grand vistas of the main lines of build- 
ing. The roof of the naves and transepts will be 
of wood, gable formed, and covered outwardly 
with felt, and painted vn the inside, and spanned 
by arched iron girders, which will be colored.— 
The effect of this intermixture of angular and cir- 
cular lines will be singular, but in the long vista 
over which it will extend, will probably be im- 
posing and satisfactory. Just below the spring 
of the roof, throughout all parts of the building, 
will be a clerestory twenty-five feet high, sufficient 
it is calculated, in combination with the two 


on double rows of columns twenty-two feet in 
hight, and the same measurement apart from 
each other, The iron-work for the clerestories, for 
the galleries, and for the capitals of the columns, 
is of a light and graceful form, tending eminently 
to qualify the severe solidity of the roof. 

In the center of each of the octagonal halls wit! 
be a fountain surrounded by shrubs. At the 
angles will be staircases, communicating with the 
galleries of the main building. The extreme end 
of the building, seen from the floors of these halls, 
will present the appearance of a grand church 
window, a huge circular traceried light filling the 
central portion ; above and on either side of it 
lesser ones of the same form, and a demi-circle at 
the level of the middle disc ; below this the spaco 
being filled in with vertical tracery to inclose the 
center; the lowest range of tracery resembling 
a Gothic reredos. 

The whole building is to be completed for use 
by the 12th of February, 1862, and if we have 
expressed some doubt as to its picturesque effect, 
we have none as to its suitableness for the pur- 
poses of exhibition, and we willingly concur in 
the praise given to Capt. Fowke for the design. 

It will cover an available space for exhibitors 
of three acres more than that of 1851. A curious 
error has passed through the papers in respect to 
the available space, it having been generally 
stated that the ground to be covered by the new 
building would be five acres more, but this relates 
to the available space, including galleries, &c. 
The space thus available to exhibitors in the first 
building was 1,032,959 square feet, or 23:71 
acres; in the new building it will be 1,138,284, 
or 26,08 acres, namely, about three acres more. 
The contract price of the old building was £80, 
000; that for the present £200,000, but its ulti- 
mate cost will be £300,000. The time fixed for 
the exhibition is from the 1st of May to the 15th 
of October, when it is expected it will be closed 
by her majesty in person. 





West India Emancipation. 
THER COMMERCIAL ASPECTS OF FREEDOM. 





The Evening Post gives an interesting review 
of this question, based on a recent volume pub- 
lished by Ilarper and Brothers, entitled “The 
Ordeal of Free Labor in the British West Indies ; 
by Wm. G. Sewell.” We transfer the article to 
our columns : 

Compactly put, the argument for negro slavery, 
as it is now presented by its ablest and most candid 
advocates, appears in the following formula: Sla- 
very is a divinely ordained institution ; and it is 
the only safe investment which will produce at 
least fifteen per cent. per annum, 4 

It would be as uncharitable to insinuate that it is 
thought divinely ordained because it brings in fif- 
teen per cent. as it would be absurd to expect a 
slave-holder to keep his slaves at a loss, and purely 
from a sense of obedience to a Divine behest. But 
whatever lingering doubts may trouble a reasoning 
planter concerning the Divinity which hedges about 
his slave quarters, he has an unhesitating confi- 
dence in the profitableness of negro-owning, negro- 
breeding, negro-driving and negro-selling. 

The argument of profit seems somewhat selfish, 
and to bear its condemnation on its face. But sla- 
very has exalted its horn so fiercely, and freedom 
has whined so pitiably, among us—going about, in- 
deed, like the pig in the fairy tale, with a knife 
(and fork) under her fifth rib, asking, ‘* Who’l] 
have me?” and finding not a border state to take 
her without something ‘‘ to boot’”—that even a 
merely gelfish argument must be met, lest freemen, 
being merchants and capitalists, should seriously 
ask themselves whether fifteen per cent. can be any 
thing less than divine. ’ 

The admirable commercial aspects of slavery have 
been so repeatedly presented by the ablest advo- 
cates of ‘* the institution,’ we have heen so per- 
sistently assured that ‘‘ cotton is king,” and that 
without slavery there can be no cotton, that it is 
well to look for once a little at the possible profits of 
freedom. If as is urged, our entire national pros- 
perity rests upon the basis of slave-labor, it is only 
just that we should hesitate before we condemn 
that by which we live and move and have our daily 
bread. 

Happily for the impartial balancing of this ac- 
count between free and and slave labor, Mr Sewell: 
the title of whose work we have placed at the foot 
of this column, is a man of an eminently commer- 
cial mind, who believes entirely in national pros- 
perity, and is content to count very narrowly the 
profit and loss of a nation’s allegiance to the goddess 
of liberty. ‘I deem the question [of emancipation], 
a commercial one,’ he says, ‘* to be judged favora- 
bly or unfavorably by commercial rules; for what- 
ever philanthropists may say to the contrary, it 
seems to me very evident that a system which 
would bring inevitable ruin on that portion of a 
population which controls the elements of civiliza- 
tion, cannot contribute to the moral and material 
progress of a country.” ‘‘ All other issues are in- 
volved in this,” he repeats in another place; and 
we do him but justice when we add, that through- 
out his izteresting work he speaks consistently from 
this standpoint We add, also, Mr. Sewell’s assur- 
ance that, ‘it is not designed, in this work, to draw 





domes and the side windows, to supply a sufficient 
and agreeable light to the entire Puilding. Gal- 


leries are to be carried round the nave, supported 


from the results of British emancipation any infer- 


ence, or to point any conclusion favorable or un- 
favorable to slave labor in the United States ;” and 
can assure the reader that a book more conscien- 
tiously free from theories or speculations of any 
kind, we have seldom read. 

It is now twenty-three years since the last slave 
became free in the British West Indies. No one 
will deny that the period is too short to take a fair 
measure of the results, even if the British govern- 
ment had wisely aided the men to whom it gave the 
great boon of liberty, instead of leaving them, ig- 
norant, barbarous and vicious as slavery had made 
them, to the tender mercies of those who had been 
their task-masters, and who instantly and constant- 
ly used every means which superior force and intel- 
ligence gave them to reduce this ignorant rabble 
again to a not illegal serfhood. The generation 
who were slaves are not yet all departed. Men who 
were once under the lash of the driver now sit in 
the legislature of Jamaica. A full half-century 
would be too short a time to wait for a fair judg- 
ment on so vast achange as this, which at one 
swoop raised over 600,000 menand women from 
down-trodden slaves to ignorant freemen—and left 
them there. Not from the next generation, nor the 
next, will the mark of the iron entirely disappear. 
Thirty-five centuries have passed since the Israelites 
smote their oppressors, and to-day Rabbi Raphall 
yearns for the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

But we must take what we can get, and we have 
no reason to be dissatisfied. 


In 1831, under slavery, the British West Indies 
exported four million hundred-weights of sugar. 
In 1857, after twenty years of freedom, they ex- 
ported but three million hundred-weights. This is 
the charge against freedom. ‘Answer us that,” 
exclaims the pro-slavery theorist; ‘ figures can’t 
lie, answer me that !” 

Figures can’t lie, and for that reason the answer 
is given here in Mr. Sewell’s always pregnant fig- 
ures: 

‘The colony of British Guiana, for four years 
prior to emancipation, exported an annual average 
of 98,000,000 pounds of sugar, while from 1856 to 
1860, its annual average export rose to 100,600,000 
pounds. The colony of Trinidad, for four years 
prior to emancipation, annually exported an aver- 
age of 37,000, pounds of sugar, while, from 1856 
to 1860, its annual average export rose to 62,000,- 
000 pounds. The colony of Barbados, for four years 
prior te opapepetien. annually exported an aver- 
age of 32,800,000 pounds of sugar, while, from 1856 
to 1860, its annual average export rose to 78,000,- 
000 pounds. The colony of Antigua, for four years 
prior to emancipation, exported an annual average 
of 19,500,000 pounds of sugar, while, from 1856 to 
1860, its annual average export rose to 24,400,000. 
This is a total exhibit of 265,000,000 pounds an- 
nually exported now, instead of 187,300,000 pounds 
before emancipation, or an excess of exports, with 
free labor, of seventy-seven million, seven hundred 
thousand pounds of sugar.” 

And this is of sugar only, while, if other articles 
of export are counted in, as undoubtedly they 
shovld be, ‘‘the annual balance in favor of free- 
dom (in the four colonies) will be found to have 
reached already fifteen millions of dollars, at the 
very lowest estimate.” 

Where, then, is the ground for the charge? asks 
the uninformed reader. Is it found in Jamaica, 
poor ill-used Jamaica, the glory and ready example 
of every upholder of slavery ; the shame and terror 
for long time of those who would fain believe that 
freedom is not only right, but that it pays? She 
alone, ‘‘ under slavery so prosperous, under free- 
dom so ruined,” (a3 the argument goes,) makes the 
enormous deficit. 

‘* A comparison of Jamaica, exports in 1805, her 
year of greatest prosperity, with her exports in 
1859 must appear odious to herinhabitants,” says 
Mr. Sewell. ‘‘ In the former year the island export- 
ed over 150,000 hogsheads of sugar, and in the Jat- 
ter year she exported 28,000 hogsheads. The ex- 
ports of rum and coffee exhibit the same proportion- 
ate decrease ” 

Jamaica is therefore the great debatable ground 
of the controversy. To an examination of her con- 
dition and resources Mr. Sewell devotes a longer 
time, and a greater space, than to any of the oth- 
ers; wisely bringing to his task, also, the experi- 
ence and information gained in the other colonies. 
And to the consideration of the causes of her decline, 
and of the present condition of her population, us 
exhibited by him, we shall devote the remainder of 
this review. 

Let us state the charges which are brought 
against this fated island and its freedmen. They 
are: That the produce of sugar, which is the staple 
export of the island, has fallen off, since emancipa- 
tion, from over 90,000 hogsheads in 1834 to 28,000 
in 1859, with a proportionate decrease in rum and 
coffee. That the owners of sugar and coffee estates 
have been ruined and compelled to abandon their 
properties. That this is occasioned by the idle and 
profligate habits of the freed negroes, who, having 
their liberty, will no longer work, the climate and 
soil permitting them to subsist with no labor prop- 
erly so called. That such of them as will work, ask 
such wages as sugar-growers cannot afford to pay 
and compete in the market with slave-grown sugar. 
That the entire industry of the island is therefore fa- 
tally prostrated, and what was once a prosperous col- 





ony isnowaruin. That, in short, free lador, if it 


could be got, is more costly than slave labor; that 
it cannot be got, as the black man will not work un- 
less he is coerced in slavery ; and that as a conclu- 
sive proof of the growing demoralization of the freed 
African may be cited the fact that the black and 
colored population have actually decreased since 
the year of emancipation. 

These are serious charges to bring against the 
people of Jamaica. Let us examine them by the 
light of Mr. Sewell’s facts and figures. 


The island of Jamaica has an area of about four 
millions of acres, and a total population of 378,000, 
Of these only 28,000 are whites ; the remaining 350, 
000 are black and “colored.” On the day of 
emancipation there were in the island 380,000 black 
and ‘ colored” people, and Mr, Sewell says that be- 
tween 1834 and 1844 there was an actual annual 
decrease of ‘‘ nearly a half per cent.” But what 
was it inthe days of slavery? We find by the 
statements of the planters, published in Blue Books 
and official Reports of that day, that after the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade the annual decrease was at 
the rate of two and a half per cent. ; that the great 
argument brought forward by these planters in 
favor of the continuance of the African slave trade 
was ‘‘ the unfriendliness of slavery to population ;” 
and that 
—** though 600,000 slaves, at the lowest estimate, 
were brought to Jamaica during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it is well known that at the end of that period 
the slave population of the whole island was not 
much more than one-half of that amount. It was 
computed by the political economists of the day that 
Jamaica required an annual supply of 10,000 slaves 
to provide against the wear and tear of life; and 
the statement will appear by no means incredible to 
those who have examined the statistics of Cuban 
slavery at the present time. In spite of this im- 
mense traffic, ruthlessly and recklessly carried on, 
Jamaica was never adequately supplied with labor. 
The slaves were overworked to satisfy their master’s 
lust for gain, and to this the great mortality has 
been mainly attributed. 

There remains yet, however, the positive though 
small decrease of the free population; but when we 
know that that population is scattered broadcast 
over the island, averaging only onc person to eleven 
acres; that no less than 650,000 rank as ‘“ small 
proprietors” of from two to five or six acres, liv- 
ing, of course, at adistance from towns; that the 
government has made no provision at all for medi- 
cal assistance for these people; that the educational 
appropriation for 55,000 children amounts (1859) 
to £2,950—less than twenty-five cents per annum 
for each child; and that the state has turned them 
adrift, ignorant and helpless as slavery made them, 
and cared neither for their moral nor their physical 
welfare, we shall cease to be surprised at this, but 
know where to lay the blame. Medical practition- 
ers of any kind are few in number, and to be found 
only in the towns; the man who works for twenty- 
five cents per day cannot go ten or fifteen miles for 
a doctor whose fee would swollow up a quarter’s 
earnings; and necessarily, ‘the mortality among 
children, from want of proper attention, is fright- 
ful.” 

“The people of Jamaica are not cared for’? says 
Mr. Sewell, indignantly ; ‘* they perish miserably in 
country districts for want of inedical aid ; and they 
are not instructed; they have no opportunities to 
improve themselves in agriculture or mechanics ; 
every effort is made to check a spirit of indepen- 
dence, which in the African is counted a heinous 
crime, but in all other people is regarded as a lofty 
virtue, and the germ of national courage, enterprise 
and progress. 

But yet ‘‘ sugar estates are abandoned, because 
the blacks will not work them.” 

**It will be found upon examination, that the 
most prosperous epoch of Jamaican commerce was 
that embraced in the seven years immediately pre- 
ceding the abolition of the slave trade. Yet it is a 
notorious fact, to be proved by parliamentary Blue 
Books, that even then over one hundred estates on 
the island had been abandoned for debt.” ‘* The 
exportation of sugar had gradually decreased from 
150,000 hogsheads in 1805. to 85.000 hogsheads in 
1833.” ‘* During the fifty years that preceded 
emancipation it is estimated that two hundred sugar 
estates were abandoned.” ‘‘ While the slave trade 
was yet in operation, over one hundred properties 
had been deserted—deserted, too, for the same 
cause that compelled their desertion in later years 
—debt and want of capital.” 

‘But free labor is more costly than slave labor, 
and the sugar planter cannot afford to pay the price 
demanded.” Inthe first place, if free labor bears 
too high a price for the profitable culture of sugar, 
a thinking man would regard this as evidence that 
some other branch of industry is more profitable 
than laboring on a sugar plantation, and resign him- 
self to a state of things which might not be benefi- 
cial to him personally, but must be so to the labor- 
ers—who are, after all, not created for the special 
behoof of the capitalist, but more or less for their 
own enjoyment. But Mr Sewell helieves with the 
planters, that the sugar culture must be always the 
predominant interest of the. islaad, on which its 
healthy prosperity shall depend. 

Conclusion next week. 





Correction.—The date Feb. 6, 1848, given to 
the poetry “ Toa Friend” in uur last paper, was 
incorrect We were misled by a written date on 
the margin of the cepy which was handed us; 
and learn since that the date wf its publication in 
the Anti-Slavery Standard was some twenty or 





more years ago, 
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